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"WTiat would your attitude be if you and your family went to a 
movie watched television and the Indians you viewed wer.e portrayed 
as drunken savages who attacked wagon trains arid tortured settlers?" 

•Hbw would you like it if someone used pictures -and statues of 
ymr great lea<fers to'^S^ise hai*urgers\ndfake jewelry or^o 
identify paivn shops?" 

"What would you feel like if soneone<» .id.thput permission, took 
photographs of your mother or grandmother hanging.* out ' laundiy or of 
)hur father washing the car, and then sold them and they came out iri 
the rt^ijapers or oh caiendars or postcards?"-^ . • • ■ _ ' 

. Thkfi and- similar questions asked by speakers froiji sieveral 
Southwester^Wari tribes apparently, reflect a general* attitude among ' 
many Native Americaifev^ward commercial mass media. - 

* ' Such attitudes were^^ored in depth during a March, 1975, 
Northern Arizona Uni,v^sity journalism department- sponsored conference 
;vhich.foGUsea-upon Native Americans and the Mass >fedi|." Journalism 
students', professors and some professionals heard' representatives from • ■ ^ 
major tribes "talk.about their reactions tb media--and these reactions 
evealed a growing hostility among Indians toward the "white man's 
communications about Native Americans. "2 ^ ^ 
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"V\'hat would your attitude be i£ you and your family went to a 
inovie^r watched television and the Indians you .viewed wer.e portrayed 
as drunken savages who attacked wagon trains arid tortured settlers?" 

•Hbw would you like it if someone used pictures 'and statues of 
ymr great lea(fers to'^^fa^Firtise ha]*urgers\nd^ake jewelry or^o 

identify paiv-n shops?" 

"What would you feel like if somepne.^ .id.thput p<|rmission, took 
photographs of your mother or grandmother hanging." out ' laundiy or of 
)^r father washing the car, and then sold them and they came out in 
the rt^ijapers or oh calendars or postcards ?"1 . ■ • " • 

Thke and- similar questions asked by speakers froiji several 
Southwest'em^ari tribes apparently, reflect a general' attitude among 
many Native Americaife^ward commercial mass media. ■ 
••* ' Such attitudes were^iored in depth during a March, 1975, 
Northern Arizona Uni.v^tsi'ty journalism department-sponsored conference 
;vhicMoGUsea-upon Native Americans and the Mass hfedia." Journalism 
students', professors and some professionals heard' representatives from 
major tribes 'talk.abdut their reactions tb media--and these reactions 
evealed a growing hostility among Indians .toward the "white man's 
communications about Native Americans. "2 ' 
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Ra>' Baldi>rin Loi^is, a public relations associate for the Xavaio 
Nation Film and NIedia Commission, told partlcipantsg^ "It's unfortunate 
that mass media have created stereotypes pf all Indians, but f rom ,pur 
point of view, it seems that way. The Wowided-Itnee coverage reinforced- 
this st<freotype, es did the recent incident at Shiprock, New ^Iexico, 
when some Indians took over the Fairchild plant in protest oyer u-hat . 
were considered unfair employment practices." 

Louis, 'a Navajo, has his bachelor^s degree in journalism from 
Brigham Young University.,.. ^ * . 

'Ite Indians don'r resent 'it totally when teportere and photographers 
visit our nation and \>rrite stories about our Jives ""ind culture, for we 
feel we hive many good things td share. IVfiat we do Resent is the 
seteaftionalizing of news- -making it appear that we^re all primitive and 
potential l>Nsavages." ; 

Louis/ 25, Xaid he believed it unfortunate that major newspapers 
.arid radio and' television stations in the'Soi^thwest did not^have Native 
Ameiy.cans as* correspondents on reservations. , _ 

«^^e h^4ve"in^^e Southwfe^ the biggest concentration of Indians 
of any\vhere" iii -tii'e United Stated, yet few stories released about Indians 
are conceived by Indians. Instead, non- Indians visit reseiTations , 
write stories and take pictures, with the result that our culture and""' 
traditions are often misinterpreted for the^gei^al public," he said. /• 

Growing resentment about such misinterpretation and exploitation 
has ^proTipted several tribes in the Southwest (whp represent more than 
^0 per cent gfjtiie---tatarindian population)^ to pass resolutions Khich 
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regulate stringently whart; nmy legitimately be printed, broadcast or 
filmea on Indian reservations. One such resolution was passed by the 
Navajo Tribal Council in April, 1974. 

' RESOLUTION-OP THE ADVISORY -0O^^r[TTEE OF THE NAVAJO ' 
: ' TRIBAL COUNCIL 
Establishing a Plan of Operations for the Navajo Communications 
Board 

VHEREAS: ' * 

1. It ks in the best interest of the Navajo Nation and the 
Navajo peogle that all filming and. other activities concerning 
the preparieion of movies, filns, doctiments, news releases, books, 
p^Kl'ets,^d brochures, conducted within the Navajo Nation, be 
Vegulatbdf arid cpntrolled under an entity of the Navajo Tribe, and 

2. Tdo many peopleSmd groups .frequently enter upon the 
lands of the Navajo Nation for the purpose of taking films, of the 
Navajo landscape and other materials without the consent of the. 
Navajo Tribe in disregard of individual privacy or without regard 
for the property of the Navajo Nation and the Navajo people, and 

5. Full protection and preservation of the scenic beauty 
and culture of the Navajo Nati-on can only be ensured by establishing 
•a Tribal -entity, with adequate and full autl^ority to regulate all 
♦filming and other activities mentioned aljove, and 

4. A Nfotion Picture Review Committee wfe established by 
Ray-mond Nakai, ^hen-Chaiman of the Navajo Tribal Councii^-^d 
on April 26, 1971, Chairman Peter MacDonald established the 



^'ava^o Communications Board vhich superceded the functions of the 
Motion- Picture Review Committee, and on July 5, 1973, Chairman 
Peter MacDonald, by Executiv"e Order, further enhanced the^ purpose 
and authority of the Navajo Communications Board. 
NOK BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED TH^T: 

1. The Advisory Committee of the Navajo Tribal Council 
hereby creates and established a Tribal entity to be knom as' the 
"Navajo Communications Board. ^ 

I' 2. The attached Plan of Operation for such Board is hereby • 
approved and adopted as part of this resolution, aijd may be amended 
from time to time by the Adxlsory Committee of the Navajo Tribal 
Council. 

3. The Chairman of the Navajo Tribal Council is here 
authorized and empowered to do any and aid things -necessary, both 
direct and incidental, to accomplish the purpose of this resolution 

and the Plan' of Operation. 

4. Any person,, organization, corporation, association or ■ 

agencies of the ^i ted States Govenunent, state gove.mments , their 
political subdivisions or their agencies must obtain the Board's 
pennission and permit prior to any kind of filming, photographing, 
recording, interviewing Navajo peopl;s for the development of films, 
.books, news releases ,« pamphlets, brochures, documentaries, broad- 
casts, and other forms of bitten or pictorial description of the 
Navajo Nation, its environmental surroundings, and its people. 




^^ 5. Henceforth, the Board is authorized to adopt and enforce 
sucn' reasonable regulations as they deem necessary to execute- the 
purpose of this resolution. 

6^ All ironies collected by the Navajt^Communi cations Board 
still in Account Nuirber 8450 shall be transferred to a revolving • 
account designated by the Office of the Controller and shall be 
used by the. Navajo Communications Board in its establishment and 
, operation, 

CERTIFICATION 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was^ly 

' considered by the Advisory Committee of the Nava^p^ribal Council 

, at a duly called meeting £i;t Window Rock, NpRT^o Nation ^(Arizona) , 

at which a quorum ^as 'pres'enr aj;id ti>at saii)e^was nassed by a vote 

" /"^^^ 
of 14 in favor and 1 opposed, this 18ih day^f April, 1974. 



(s) - WU^n C. Skeet 
Vice/Cnairman . \. 
Na^jo Tribal Couhcil7 

y \ 
Critical reaction to and ill-^^dll toward the dominantly Anglo ^ 

media using Native .Ar^ericans as su^^t matter is not restricted to the 

Southwest • In March, 1976, the lead^^ditori^l in Wassaja , which calls 

itself the ''National Newspaper of tlje Indian Ainerica,'' said: 

...the use and misuse of the Indian has continued. Non-Indian 
organizations collect moner^fo/' the poor Indians. ' Non-Indians 
^rnier in rabbit warrens of organized groups to parade in synthetic 
-^feathers and buckskin. The/^^;orst^.examples of such exploitation 
sxist^ in Los Angeles. 



ere there jj^^arious organizations pretending to be 
.^ian, pjublishing magazines and newspapers, and soliciting, 
advertising for such publications. 'The American Indi^an Times 
is one sucli publication, TM^ group was exposed in Wassaja 
last year. For a tinve it'-'tvent below ground, where it in fact 
belongs: dead. It has now surfaced, and Wassaj a is receiving 
coinplaints from corporations, conpanies and Befter Business 
Bureaus all over the country. 

In a telephone conversation reported to Kassaja by a New 
York corporation, the American Indian Times claimed a circulation 
of 2 million. That alone should create suspicion > It'_s so wild 
a claim, the' imagination is taxed to understand how anyone could 
even try such a falsification- 

.This magazine is not Indian, It solicit;s by wats line 
telephone, vising various 'Indian- sounding names. , Not one Indian . 
newspaper solicits by telephone. Remenfcer that. 

Still another group, \Ath vhom we are ver)^"fajniliar, since 
Wassaja fired them, is the Native American Media. Tliis group 
is soliciting meirberships in their group, at fees rep9rtedly 
ranging from $800 to $1200 a year. They promise to deliver 
facilities of an enployment center, making Indians available for 
jobs. According to reliable reports received by Wassaja , one Mike 
Rqberts is now claiming to be 'Mohawk/ We knew him as a light- 
broim-haired young man, about 6' 5'' in hei^t, of Jewish^xtraction 
He has used the name of Jay-Clearwater and Littlefeather in his 
wats line telephone contacts, 

Roberts-Clearwater-Littlefeather was .exposed in an article 
in The Navajo Titos , on a con^laint made to that Indian news- 
paper involving the United .America Indian Agency, now knouTi as 
the American Indian Times. . 

^ * The Los Angeles Indian Center has filed con5)laints with the 
U.S; Post Office. There has been no action, A complaint has ^ - 
now been fil^d with the U.S. Department of Justice, asking for-^ 
a complete investigation of all boiler-room activities in Los 
Angeles. 



Misrepresentation, false claims and promises to deliver 
services that cannot or vdll not be delivered are illegal. >!ore 
than any other part of the population, tlie American Indian suffers 
from such exploitation. One way or another, it will have to 
stop.^ 
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Pidiard LaCourse, the articulate news director of the .^inerican 

Indian Press Association, has been equally critical of media for ^ 

several years. LaCourse, a mrsber of the Yakima' -tribe from Washington 

state, openly disapproved of media when he talked at the Smithsonian 

Institution's Folklife' Festival in Washington, D.C.: 

In 1970, a group of Indian editors, from 18 papers in 
the United States, came together out of a self-defined need. 
The 'ptman editors--who were from North Carolina, Alaska, 
the/Dakotas, and some urban Indian papers such as Denver-- 
fdft that the-Tiews which was available to the Indian public / 
wfc distorted, inaccurate and not sufficiently responsible 
or coiirorehensive. They decided to take things into their 
own hands and begin to prepare a responsible transmission of 
news among the Indian people. Thpy worked from 'the summer ; 
of 1970 to the spring of 1971 to 4eveloEJ financing, primarily 
from the private sector, churches and such/ and came into 
^^ashington to set up a news bureau here. 

\ 

...this news* is caisried on a continuing b'asis to all the 
other Indian publications around the country whfch cannot put 
their own news together./ So what the news servjce is attempting 
■ to do is to get a const^mt, continuing , responsible flav of , 
information about things which really matter within the Indian 
world to Indian listehers and Indian readers. ^ 

I think the centra .problem, as defined by both Canadian 
and American Indian people, is that nobody really understands what 
the special citizenship status of Indians is. yence, we have -a 
whole lot of ignorance, a lot of stereotypes, a,lot of things • 
which are flatly called racism. These problems >c&use the loss 
of Indian land and create deep human havoc in Indian families^ 
resulting in all the psychological and social wbes which we 
^now about, that Indian people suffer. 

■ ' If.iim.look for Indian news in the. majority ^ess, you fihd 

the Indians practically edited out of existence, .fhe serious 
concerns, the coniplex legal entanglements which eri^narl Indian 
people are almos t" never accurately or adequately d6|ined through 
the media. 9 

Another panelist at the same meeting, Kim^Hodgson^ is 'th^ director 
of the ofily Indian-operated radio station in America- -the Ramah Navajo 



facility in Ramah N M w^^^^ ' . , 

• Aff, ■ ^ ■ from the Bureau of r„di^ 

Affairs and the Of fire. «r c . ' inaian 

to constmct and operate the station, became h ^ . 

.%glo ^dia. ^ • disenchanted ,,ith 

dominant T<iu^ZZt'X'' j" hands' of. the 
difficult to conceiv. k1, P°^"t it uould be 

b':ii^!°:.? ~? l'ue''K"'l^-?J?. or howit wouid 



rf ate to. a ciZS.'4 m/ZT'i'''''^ ""how it w 
began saying, 'ifait a mlnutr^V* example. Jhe peopl, 
can take- over this i^Sion^lS"" ""rielves/,. 



can takeover ti;rrii??~'ri„: 
^ C^leted in ^ril. ... the Ramah station rl directed t^ard 

news the station as serving several factions. 

'^''raSo"1:?iof .™:en'thXh'"'»'^'"""« at the ' 

oriented station, ^ S^^?! " "^'^ 

>"rk in the f„tu« * '° "am people for/m^dla 

been ^"iVtol^^MlL'^S''' ' *a/e have ' 

J"st local signifiS,« Ihe An r'S"' S"""'^ ^j'at have 
. fs currently, involved in Jr Jl\yi^ <PO"cn 

initial phase of that protJf7° f television project, and the 
a nu*er of y6ung ^ fl^'li"^- ^^^/have plaSd 

rSve-fs^s t^rfB^lr^ Sa"ste?;«^- 

-th us and „i„ ^-^^^ ^lVe'lTs^^^T^^<i 

&f ~ -0°;^ ^orCdf^-- f i- 

Not an Sonthweste™ Indians are as opti^'ti. as Hodgson about 
— „g ^„ _ J ^ ab^t 

«7S.. t«o Indians, Oandasan ^ ^^n., J^^ ^ , 

only one Indian reporter «rked foV no«-rndia„ „ " ™ 
a state newspapers in New Mexico- 

-ate ,*ere „„tely one-third th.popula«on is Native .^rican 
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'me na^iiber of Indian reporters , -correspondents and 
coluiimists, or special interest sections in the non-lndiiin 
/• newspapers is grossly inadequate/ Of .all the newspapers 
visited onlv one Indian reporter was found, and he \<i\s 
with die Albiiqueitiue Journal, a daily. The reason corraronly 
?iven for lack of representation of Indian relporters by tire 
managing editors and the pub'Jishers interviewed was that 
there were no 'qualified Indians applying for reporter 
positions—at least to our knowledge.' ^ 

Jim Largo , the Indian reporter for the Journal , a 
Navajo from Cro\mp-oTTTlrrN^l^,_.z_^. there are many 

qualified Indian reporters, buFelTnewspapers are looking - 
for persons with degrees. He said the main problems he 
% has encountered are misinterpretations in the editing of 
his stories and the lack of newspaper interesj^in Indian 
issues, which editors see as too repetitious. y 

Oandasan and Pino reported that only two New ^texicc/ newspapers 

J^ad Indian correspondents: the Farmington Daily Times and the 

Santa Fe New >fexican . Tlney also reported that wi,th the excePljion 

of the Farmingto/ newspaper, no Indian Sections were included in any 

other newspapei/s they surveyed.' Thef ,sai^ that of those they sun'cyed, 

onlv. three pe/sons working for the New Mexico non- Indian press 'had 

heard of tho/.'XiTvsrican Indian Press .Association' and its news servdce, , 

Most Indiar/ news was taken from the major wire services mher than . 

/ • -/ •■ J 14 

from staff reporters, the two Indians reported. 

J ' • 

They did praise three New Mexico reporters for their attempts 
to cov/r Indian news: Ralph Looney of the Albuquerque Tribun e, wi^o 
recei/ed the Robert F. Kemiedy .'^ward for lus series of Navajo reports; 
Bill/Hume of the'Albuqueitiue Journal for his expertise on Indian water 

7 .■ ' ■ 

fhts; and Bill Donovan,, a- correspondent for the Gallup Independent 

/ * IS 

\yho lives at Window Rock, the Navajo Nation capital. • 
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Oandasan^and Pino concluded that, their survey revealed an 
ignorance of and sometijnes unconcern for Indians news in New Mexico, 
Jhey said: * . ' 

Ihis disgrace of fhe newspaper coverage of Indian issues 
and events in New Mexico can be changed. Hav? By encouraging 
inore Indians into the news reporting field, by providing them 
with training, by working to\N^ards making Indian newspapers 
fin^cially self-sufficient, and by enlightening non-Indian 
newspapers that Indian writers are^niore capable and l^ou^lified* 
to write about their people than non- Indian writers.-^ 7 

The above attitude was echoed by Ron Wood, i Navajo-Semijiole who 

currently serves as the-.director of NACA-rNative Americans for 

Community Action in Flagstaff, Arif. / 

Wood s^id, »'B>^ reading area newspa^rs or watching television, 
readers or viewers (in the Flagstaff aifea- -parentheses mine) would be 
unaware they lived close to the largest population o£ Indians in the 
United States unless something really dramatic happened. "17 

Ubod, whose organizatiah represents Navajos, Hopis, Hayasupai, 

Apache and several othe-r tztibes in the region, criticized press 

/ / ' » 

coverage in the Flags^ff area particularly. — 

I ■ 
About the only time Indians get a lot o£. press- coverage is 

when Po^^? Wows like the one in flagstaff or ceremonials like the » 

- one iTi Gallup Zre scheduled- -and many of us feel the coverage 

is intended to attract tourists, ^ho will spend money with* 

primarily non^ Indian businesses. ' ^ ' 

Wood, Ray Bdld\srin Louis, Chester Yazzie Ca Navajo ^yho founded 

the "Navajo Nat/on Report," a h^lf-ho6r television program through 

/ * * 

KOAI-TV' in Fla^gstaff, Ariz.) and Ernest Lovato, director of the . 
Communicatiohs Center for the All Indian Pueblo Council (AIPC) in ^ 
, Albuquerqu/, N.M. , were featured resource persons for the "Native 
•Americans and the Niass Nfedia" conference mentioned earlier. 



Yazzie, \<i\o began his program in April, 1973, told conference 

participants that Indian disillusionmenf with mass media is "really 

t.lQ 

the result of a lack of self -determination. • 

Indians are redefining themselves in the social sy^em, 
and part of this redefinition is refldc^d through what^ others 
. think of us. BecBUse so many concept;s about Indians are de^loped 
. through media, we feel we should haye something to say in wlm 
*is and is not reported about us aifSR)ur lifestyl^. Until we\ 
can develop joumalists who are familiar with Indira^i customs, 
we won't be able to influence non- Indians whose primary 
image of us is not accurately dra^vn. • 

We mast begin to deteimne for ourselves what others think • 
of us and quit letting the Bureau of Indian Affairs and comic 
strips and cartoon^ tell the rest of the country what we are 
Mike.^^ ' - ^ ^ , 

Yazzie's broadcasts ait' KOAI-TV are part of a pilot project 

rin the development of a broad Navajo communications network. Plans 

include a >Iavajo-owned and operated television *?tation in Window Rock, 

I a' 100,000 watt radio station and a media training center. 21 

Die me(Jia training program is already -underway, with- class work 

primarily occurring on the ^campus of Navajo Community GoMege. 

^Randall Ackley is directing a media ^"workshop, and p>aijs%J^clude the < 

development ofcoyr^es in radio ,. newspapers , and pheftography . 

The. training prpgram is part of the Milti-Tribal Coimuni cations . 

Sy^cm in tlie fieW-'of radio and television broadcasting. . In Septeirtie- 

,1975, the Navajo Film -and Media Commission received a full-year , 

scholarship from the Ameri^ Broadening School to train a Navajo 

person A the field, reported Virgil \fyaco, executive planner for the 

Navajo Film and Media program. 23 



Tl\e Multi-Tribal Coim55Qi:cation|System is still ifi-its fonn&tive 



stages. — rr^ieveythelessreprcsfints^,^ awareness among all 

Indians, especially those in the S.Quthwest. of the need for Indian- 
oriented and operated media. One of 'the more^ aggressive media 
^ development programs is in Albuquerque.r.wWte-Emest Lovato directs 
activities for botR~>]=«it._.^id^^ comipinicati^^^^^^^^^^^ 
assistance from sev^l federal and state agencies, Lovato , and his • ' 
;taff are now publishing the^j^imonthly 19 Pueblo Netvs. The,.pfefspaper 
uses a four-colunn format, is a tabloid, ranges in leng^^m eight 
to t\>:elve pages, and concentxatgSi^DriJ^ upon Indian-originated 
news . . 

\,Our main interest \>dll be in news from the 19 PueblosT ^ 
news ^DOut Pueblo people and itejns of interest from the All Indie 
Pueblo Cbujjcil and other groups such as the Eight Northern Pueblos, ^ 
or tlie Six^^andoval Pueblos- We will, also carry some national 
Indian news. 2^+^^---^ * ' , ^ 




12 p.m. with KIPC^I. a n6n-commer^OTffl>pft4]^j;^i^^ radio stationNwhich broad- 
casts at 91.5 mz. Lovl^^said the ra^signaLwo#l'a/%|e^^^ radius 
of approximately 100 miles, t^/^also said the^PC plans to relay 
stations at key points to extend tlf^^roadcast range into the r«5t .of 
New Mexico and parts of Colorado, Utah %d Arizona. 25 



It is our p^iiosophx to broadcast^ogramndng' that meets 
the needs of all pedple.. Our station wi^ be multi- cultural 
and multi-lingual, with programs of inter^t to Native Amen^cans , 
Spanish, Blacks and Anglos- Throu^ this^s^tion, we will wOtJc^ 
Ith organizations on the local %d state levels to"^ 
Wing^'^^ouFTiW of the needs of ea% cultural ^ 

il^ntity in our covera^ 





I.ovatd told conference participants tliat he felt strongly about 
the need for less' provincialism in media, lie said, ''All ethic groups 
must he represented, thrJvigh major, media! Tlie Blacks, and the ^texican^^ 
.Wricans^egan realizing this before we did—but nowMve know how 
important it is that Native Americans have some input into communications. 

He also suggested that Indians become more aggressive in developing 
input into major media. , 

Tribes mist begin designating someone or some agenc>' to_ 
. represent them in radio and television, nevvspaoers ^d magazines 
and tiie nevvsgathering services.' For example, tlie maj or netvcbrks 
should have Indians preview scripts and news items- -not as Censors -- 
* but as people who can spot inaccuracies and distortions. / 

Indians should also have- some Native American con-S^Jtants , 
working -with local and state agencies. 'There should be an/ Indian 
.desk in the Chairtier of Commerce offices and in the Stat^ departments 
of Development and Planning so that when people want tf know about 
Indians,, they can talk to'' Indians. 

. Indians should be consulted when brochures and panphlets 
are prepared \dth mat§1:i4ls about Indians in^them. We* re not 
tourist attractions, vet wfeaj)usses dump tourists on our 
\ .reservations V they behave^ like wld horses. They go trampling 

^through our fie.lds, ^our yards- -taking pictures and yelling at 

each other,' 'Look, how cute.^'^-^ ■ 

Lovato and ,Yaz.zie and Wood and the other Native Americans who 

' - • ' 

•pleaders 'in the move toward more Indian involvement in mass medi 
S ■ • ■ / - . 

. recognize they have a difficult task before them. Indians remain 0 

among the more poorly educated of all American, with a median 

*number of y^rs completed in the schools of 7.9.^^ Indians have i 

a. dropout rate of more than 30 .per cen"^ nationally- -significanTI>' 

higher than the national figure. Only three per cent of the 
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^Indian^ho enroll in college graduate; the rta^t^al average is 
32 m4 cent.-^^ Until only recently ,' the education^^^ffort on 
r^ervations and in Bureau of Indian 'Affairs schools was,, aimed at 
teaching Indians the English language and the '^American" way, of ^ 
Indians were in an environment controlled 'and dominated by nonr^Indians 
an^ they had few Indian success models to imitate.-^'- ■ ^ 

Just these pastVears have Indians become ai'/are of the positive 
force whi^ mass media^can play in their lives, ^fore and more .of. ^ 

'o 

them are recognizing that they can change their own and others' ^ ^ 

-attitudes toward >.them through mass coranuni cat ions. Fu?tjiea:,^ganizations 

•ound the nation are beginning- to .assist Indians- in;, the same \x'ay^the>^^^ 

helpeli^lacks and Spanish AiTBr>«^Lns''during the" 60.J|< 

le American Friends Service Committee is sponsoring an 
.AmexicaJv Indian Media program which began March 1 this year. 
T\sX) Nfativ^Amer.icans, Alan lainatrick and myself, were engaged 
on a fullt iW basis to studv^ programming and hiring practices 
in the tele^ion and motion picture industry. Thig program 
^evolved ojiro| the_ need to^chafige the stereot>'Ded i^raage of «■ 
Nativp><?^ricahs and to encourage Indian enployment. We feel 
tjiethe unique 'eonbination of a large concentration of Native 
'^ricarfs and\a co^entration of television and production • 
activities lends credence to the prpgram beginning in Los' Angeles. 

We read the, article, Tubes ' Rap ^^ass ^fedia Portrayal of Indians' 
■ in the Nishria\vbe Ngws, Fehruar)^, 1976 issue, which explains m 
brief tm^erence vour department _held recently. With 
conferences - sifch as your department held and prograins such as 
ours and othefs at Flagstaff ^d Gallup, we should be making 
some Kind of progress for balanced programming- -which definitely 
not been the case in the pastV 

We wbsld appreciate receiving iTifdn^|ion which would be helpful 
to ourSrogram, as we mil 'be publishihg-^a^ne\>rsletter,. First 
American>^dia Experience (FA>E) and woiiid llke^o" include your 

conference 11^. our newsletter. ■ * \- it ^ 

(s) > Stella MontQ)'^ 
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"Perhaos Richard LaCoursc of the American Indian Press Asscrciation 
summed up the Native Ainerican attitude toward involvenien^ m mass 
iTiedia when he said: 1 



. • • . 1 tfnrJ; that the most privileged people in .^merica Vere 

finally recognized to be Indians, in that the way iXjnerica ~ 
Jiad^^ugKt about .her$elf for 80,90, 100 years suddenly \ 
'1/as'^orrpletely gon^^^ We watched through the 1960s the - 

breakup of society- -the emergence of Pores as" Poles, blacks 
' as blacks, the Mexican .Americans as Chicanos or Spanish- ^ 

speaking, etc. And the people who have historically 

resisted America's self-definition have been Indian people. 

And when that tide w-snt out, we were left the most privileged 

creatures here. 

* We- knew who we were. We knew what we could share with 
the rest of Americans, and we knew what we could -not share. 
This gives the Ijidian communities, the Indian tribes, perhaps the 
.strongest ace up their sleeve actually to begin transforming 
the rest of society, and comrpuni cations is a veiy large way 
of doing Ht.^^ ^ ' ' ' 
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